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ENELON once said that if we were to collect all the 

passages in which St. Augustine treats of metaphysics 
we would have an anthology surpassing in depth and rich- 
ness the whole philosophical output of Descartes. And 
Eucken dared write that Augustine is the only truly origi- 
nal thinker that has appeared in the Christian era. Yet 
it is a fact that the serious students of Augustine's phil- 
osophy are few. In the manuals he receives about as 
much attention as Wundt, Reid or Royer-Collard; even 
learned treatises on the history of thought fail to mention 
his name, or else they pass him off in a line or two as 
being, above all, a theologian (though that, in itself 
would not hinder his being a first-class philosopher) ; or, 
finally, their brief mention consists in showing how his 
ideas can be reduced to those of Plotinus or of Plato (a 
somewhat summary judgment). 


Before we consider why Augustine finds such scant 
favor as a philosopher, it may be well to observe that a 
philosopher’s reputation depends at times on other things 
besides his intrinsic worth. It is obvious now that Locke, 
Condillac and Cousin have been overrated. But that is 
easily explained. “They made easy reading; what they did 
have to say was easily understood. Not that the con- 
verse is always true; the difficulty of grasping an author 
does not of necessity preclude his popularity. Consider 
Kant, Hegel, and any number of our contemporaries. But 
this much is true, when an author is difficult, one must 
be driven to study him by some strong motive. If, for 
example, he is the vogue, that is sufficient motive for some. 

The study of Augustine is not without its difficulties. 
And it seems that neither the vogue nor any other special 
reason at present urges that study in despite of the difficul- 
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ties. So it is not overly strange that the few who study 
him are theologians or psychologists, or men of letters, 
such as Louis Bertrand or Giovanni Papini. But the lat- 
ter are usually content to retell after their own fashion 
the story of the Confessions. 


Just what presents the difficulties in the study of Augus- 
tine’s philosophy? First of all, the fact that the matter 
must be organized. There is plenty of philosophy in his 
works, but it is distributed throughout their tremendous 
extent. Before becoming bishop, Augustine did, it is true, 
write a series of opuscula that are almost entirely philo- 
sophical and which in fact contain the essentials of his 
thought (especially true of the sixth book of De Musica, 
De Magistro, and De Libero Arbitrio). But they are the 
work of his younger years, and we rarely find in them the 
perfection of form and substance which distinguish his 
later productions. After assuming the episcopal dignity he 
writes on philosophy only when his main subject, Scrip- 
ture or Theology, demands it. Thus it is, for example, 
that one finds in his work on the Holy Trinity an ex- 
haustive examination of the nature of the human soul. 
Throughout the City of God he discusses and passes judg- 
ment on the philosophies of the past, the while developing 
his own moral doctrine. His theory of the “‘rationes 
seminales’’ and invaluable chapters on cognition appear 
in an exegetic work, De Genesi ad Literam. But it re- 
mains a fact that if we want to explore with satisfastory 
results these philosophical clearings hidden in the forest 
fastnesses of theology and exegesis, we must first have 
some acquaintance with the forest as a whole. 


Add to this difficulty the fact that the philosophical 
language of Augustine is in large measure the language of 
an inventor. His terms are clear enough provided one 
transports oneself to the times of Augustine; but there is 
always the danger of badly misinterpreting them by giv- 
ing them a meaning which they did not receive until a 
later period. 


While it is, therefore, evident that the study of Augus- 
tine’s philosophy is not easy it is just as certain that the 
effort its mastery requires is repaid magnificently. Without 
exaggerating, as Eucken does by ignoring any number of 
first-class Christian thinkers, one must admit that Au- 
gustine is great not merely as a theologian, but as a phi- 
losopher as well. True, his thought is first framed in 
Plotinism, but it has retained or shortly regained its own 
suppleness and independence. Itself fermented by the 
yeast of Revelation (if we may use that phrase) it acts 
upon Plato and Plotinus just as later the thought of St. 
Thomas works upon Aristotle, Averroes, and Avicenna, 
and transforms the ancient into the Christian philosophy. 


Augustine’s philosophical effort is concentrated upon 
God and upon the soul. (That does not mean that he 
has not remarkable pages on matter and form, on the 
evolution of the living world; but these emerge, as it 
were, from the exigencies of his principal subject.) How 
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earnestly he examines the problems that touch upon God; 
His existence, His transcendence, His action in the world, 
His continual influence upon our intellects and wills! How 
deeply psychological are his soundings of the nature and 
activities of the human soul! Sensations, judgments, voli- 
tions, metayhysical conditions of our thought and willing, 
upon them all he projects a revealing light which the phil- 
osopher of today might with profit utilize. 


Just now there are many reasons for believing that the 
world at large is coming to a more just appreciation of Au- 
gustine as a philosopher. Of late years the already vast 
bibliography on his life and works has been lengthened 
by notable names. Not to mention the works of Pére 
Portalié and of Abbé Martin, we have welcomed the 
widely esteemed studies of M. Etienne Gilson, of Msgr. 
Grabmann, of M. Cayré, of Dom Butler, and many others. 
Many more will undoubtedly appear during the present 
year, when the fifteen hundredth anniversary of his 
death is being commemorated throughout the Christian 
world. Let us hope that these studies will attract the at- 
tention not only of the public, but also of the organizers 
of philosophy syllabi in the universities; and also that 
they will rouse in many the energy to familiarize them- 
selves with the philosophical treasures of Augustine. 


It is not too much to say, in conclusion, that Catholics 
owe it to themselves to co-operate toward this Augustinian 
revival. Does it not seem entirely fitting that they should 
be the leaders in the knowledge and utilization of the in- 
comparable Doctor whom Divine Providence has given to 
the Church? 


News and Activities 


Next August the members of the Missouri Province 
Philosophical Association (of the Society of Jesus) will 
convene in Chicago. They have agreed to hold a sym- 
posium on “The Natural Approach to the Knowledge 
of God.” The teaching of the greatest philosophers will 
be reviewed in various reports. The papers comprising 
this symposium will include St. Augustine, St. Anselm, 
St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and Cardinal Newman. 
The topic chosen is one of considerable importance if we 
may judge from constantly recurring discussions in maga- 
zine and journal as to how we may conclude, from purely 
philosophical considerations, to the existence and attri- 
butes of an Infinite Being. The futility of much current 
discussion on this and similar points may be attributed 
to the rejection of the solutions proposed by the greatest 
philosophers of other days. 


The Philosophical Association will also meet together 
with the Historical and Sociological sections to conduct 
a joint symposium on the Compensation of Labor. 
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AFTER TEN CENTURIES 


HE impassable gulf between mind and matter which 

Descartes created has ever been a dark abyss for unwary 
philosophers. Their efforts to bridge it over have gen- 
erally ended in a failure to recognize either the limita- 
tions of mind or the limitations of matter. Taine was 
at work on the problem in the usual way. Lying on a 
couch in his darkened chamber while his mind folded 
reflection upon reflection in a psychological present persist- 
ing for weeks, or walking heedless through the streets of 
Paris, he constructed a philosophy in the domain of his 
dreams. The contrivances of a mechanical age might 
loom up about him, his feet might stumble over unseen 
obstacles, but his thought enjoyed freedom in the expanses 
beyond. The visible world which had faded more and 
more from the focus of his attention finally outfaced him 
with the hardness of its reality and he had to admit the 


futility of all his speculation. 


The period had been a sterile one for philosophy, but 
the advance of science seemed to indicate that speculation 
would profit by the growing knowledge of facts. At least, 
the idealism which denied the existence of a world out- 
side of thought would find its grave among the imprac- 
tical theories of preceding ages. For men with ordered 
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knowledge about many things had more of a right to 
answer the why than those who battled chimeras in un- 
known regions, and then entered terrestrial. lists armed 
only with courage and a cause. But it was not long before 
the scientist-philosopher found new problems confronting 
him. To sustain his conclusions, visible fact was wound 
about with a coil of supposititious network until it could 
no longer be recognized for what it was. Thus it lost 
touch with the hardness of reality, the very reality upon 
which it had laid its foundation. Science postulated a 
principle which accumulated data from the ends of the 
world could not verify. How prevalent this principle 
had become appears in the account of a purely scientific 
discussion on the question of evolution, when a group 
of reputed scientists of the past generation opposed Father 
Wasmann, S. J., not with facts amassed during years of 
research, but under the rally-call of monism. 


United under monism, idealism and realism of the 
present day come to terms. For the idealist cannot main- 
tain opposition to the realist when both insist that mat- 
ter, whether active or inactive, is absolute. It is decidedly 
of no great importance whether the scientist starting with 
plain and visible facts finishes by ricochetting them across 
the gulf into mind and spirit, or the philosopher drags 
the content of his speculation into a field of quickened 
electronic activity. What is of importance is the knowl- 
edge of mankind which recognizes what matter is, and 
incontestably knows that something beyond cannot be 
brought down and identified with it. Monism argues 
against this fixed persuasion. Mind was no longer to be 
regarded as distinct from matter. Psychic phenomena were 
merely manifestations of physical energy. Against this 
passion for simplification scholastic philosophy feels itself 
competent. During the ten centuries of its existence it 
has developed with the development of true science and 
thought. Its past history reckons dispute after dispute 
with theorists intent upon translating the experience of 
mankind in terms of a vague unreality. 


In forsaking some of its devices, those peculiar to each 
age, scholastic philosophy has retained, along with its 
singular unity, a close rapport with reality. If the exi- 
gencies of the times have demanded a shifting of emphasis 
it has not hesitated to comply, but against theorists who 
would discountenance all of the beliefs which have at- 
tended mankind’s experience of itself in the past, it has 
erected a dauntless defense. It has pointed out to a nicety 
the circumstances under which a popular belief might be 
an illusion. It has examined the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, thought and free action, and finds them to be not 
processes of matter, but essentially that which the human 
race had always held them to be. It is only fitting, then, 
that so many men, dissatisfied with monistic philosophy 
which gives them no assurance that they are not contin- 
ually deluded and extends the flimsy hope of absorption 
in a continually advancing ‘‘World-soul,’’ should turn 
to a philosophy which lies at the basis of all their actions 
whether they recognize it or not. 
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HUMANISTS AND HUMANISTS 


CALVERT ALEXANDER 
Saint Louis University 


MERICAN humanism has in the past two months 

emerged from its early amorphous state, and now be- 
gins to assume what the biologists call “progressive dif- 
ferentiations.”’ Mr. Paul Elmer More, the acknowledged 
leader of the movement, in his most recent manifesto,’ 
summarily excludes from the humanistic fold the “‘saccha- 
rine simplicity’ of Dr. Charles Francis Potter (who has 
founded a religion on an heretical idea of humanism), 
Mr. Lewis Mumford (who makes Walt Whitman a 
humanist), Mr. Walter Lippman (author of A Preface 
to Morals), and ‘‘the loquacious apostle of sweetness and 
darkness’ Prof. John Dewey. Others, we suspect, will 
shortly be placed among the profanum vulgus. In the 
meantime one accepts this as a sign that humanism may 
not after all become the monster it once threatened to be. 


Another advance in the epigenesis of the movement is 
Mr. More’s authoritative pronouncement that the sanction 
of immortality is a necessary adjunct to the humanistic 
program for the restoration of the moral order. The 
exposition of his ideas on this point has many claims to 
be regarded as a classic in American philosophical prose. 
It can be recommended to scholastic philosophers as one 
of the most distinguished literary statements of the schol- 
astic moral argument for the immortality of the soul. 

Mr. Seward Collins, editor of The Bookman, which is 
now the official organ of humanism, has also made a 
distinct gesture towards definiteness when he assures us 
that ‘‘the present humanistic movement is largely opposed 
to the final results of [Renaissance] humanism.” 

This stand of the American humanists against the 
“final results’ of Renaissance humanism is more signifi- 
cant than it might at first appear. Among these ‘‘final 
results’’ might be mentioned rococo art, the frost-bitten 
thing known as Renaissance prose, the glorification of the 
philologist, the damnation of metaphysics, and the all- 
pervading and ingenuous idea that the foundations of 
philosophy must be constructed entirely anew by the 
geniuses of the present without help from the past. Those 
who have glorified the Renaissance as the beginning of 
modern enlightment have usually had one or all of these 
results in mind, and by their numerous rhapsodies in prose 
and verse have succeeded in establishing firmly in the 
modern mind two opinions about the whole movement 
which can only be correctly applied to a part—and this 
in no complimentary sense. 

The first of these opinions is that the Renaissance and 
humanism had a sudden emergent existence at the Italian 
Quattrocento: that it was essentially something new and 
different, a reaction to the Middle Ages, and anti-Catholic. 


1 “Revival of Humanism,’’ The Bookman, March, 1930. 


The second is that the humanists effectively killed the 
medieval philosophy of St. Thomas by showing its in- 
ability to satisfy the needs of the modern mind then in 
embryo; and by thus permanently extinguishing scholas- 
ticism prepared the way for a newer and better philosophy. 

That the first of these opinions is today being dis- 
credited is due in a large measure to the impartial re- 
searches of scholars who have happily freed themselves 
from certain fixed ideas current in the 19th Century. 
Here is the answer that Charles Homer Haskins of Harvard 
gives to the assertion that the Renaissance began at the 
fall of Constantinople (1453): ‘““The answer is that the 
continuity of history rejects such sharp and violent con- 
trasts between successive periods, and that modern research 
shows us the Middle Ages less dark and static, the 
Renaissance less bright and less sudden, than was once 
supposed. The Middle Ages exhibit life and color and 
change, much eager search after knowledge and beauty, 
much creative accomplishment in art, in institutions, in 
literature. The Italian-Renaissance was preceded by sim- 
ilar, if less wide-reaching movements; indeed it came out 
of the Middle Ages so gradually that historians are not 
agreed when it began and some would go so far as to 
abolish the name, and perhaps even the fact of a renais- 
sance in the Quattrocento.’”? 

The scholarly opinion today is that the Renaissance 
began in the Middle Ages, and if any date of its inception 
is agreed upon it is the year 1226 when St. Francis of 
Assisi intoned his Canticle of the Creatures with its bur- 
den of a pure and God-fearing love of nature. The lyric 
struck a sympathetic cord in the hearts of his countrymen 
who hastened to free themselves from the bonds of 
formalism in art and to seek in nature, nature’s God. We 
have a convincing proof of St. Francis’ influence on art 
in the works of the early Renaissance painters Cimabue 
and Giotto. No one who has admired the charming 
naivete of the frescoes of these artists and their followers 
can doubt their indebtedness to the Poverello of Assisi. 
It is interesting to note, too, that contemporaneous with 
this revival in painting was the flowering of the best of 
the Gothic architecture in the North. 

Following Francis, Dante abandons the language of the 
schools and writes his Divina Comedia in the language of 
the people. But he does not abandon scholastic phil- 
osophy; he glorifies it. In his footsteps come the human- 
ists Petrarch and Boccaccio, both of whom are representa- 
tive of distinct tendencies in the revival. They are both 
deeply interested in Greek and Roman art and by com- 
municating this interest to their countrymen give to the 

Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, preface pp. 7-8. 
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period its characteristic note of enthusiasm for classical 
antiquity. Petrarch may be taken as an example of a 
humanist who admired the classics for their literary ex- 
cellence. Boccaccio admired this in them too, but he was 
also dazzled by the purely pagan concept of life contained 
in them and did much to introduce it into the Christian 
life of his times. These two influences existed side by 
side during the whole period, with that of Boccaccio 
triumphing towards the end. 


If we inquire into the nature of this new spirit which 
began with St. Francis and was a product of the culture 
of the Middle Ages, we shall find that it was the romantic 
spirit—in the good sense of that word. Its character may 
be summed up in the words of Thomas a Kempis, himself 
a product of the same humanistic schools that educated 
Erasmus. “I would rather,’”’ he said ‘feel compunction 
than know how to define it.’ 


The preceding centuries had witnessed a rather heavy 
stress upon the intellect. There were great problems to be 
solved and they were intellectual problems. It was the 
conviction of these early romanticists (inarticulate per- 
haps) that in this intellectual strife an important side of 
man’s life had been neglected—his emotional side, the 
side that produces literature, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture. If we keep this in mind we can understand why 
St. Francis and his followers turned from the discussion 
of species and genera in the schools, to a simple love of 
concrete nature, and why there was a general turning to 
the literature of the classical past. In the balanced pro- 
ductions of Greece and Rome the people found expressed 
the reaction of the whole human nature to life instead of 
just the intellectual response, on which they were of neces- 
sity being fed in the schools. It satisfied a psychological 
need. 

There was in this no antagonism to scholastic phil- 
osophy, as philosophy. The new spirit, it is true, was a 
direct challenge to the schoolmen to define the place the 
emotions should hold in art, their relation to the intellect, 
to outline the province and nature of art, its relation to 
morality. This was no insuperable task for scholasticism. 
To declare that it was is to forget that scholasticism was 
built upon the same metaphysics that produced the Poetics 
of Aristotle, and to assume that there was no place in 
the scholastic synthesis for the emotions—that it was 
hopelessly intellectual, which is about as just as to accuse 
Aristotle of being a bigoted intellectual. 

Consequently when we look at this romantic or 
humanistic movement as it reached its maturity and find 
that the one doctrine that united all those who called 
themselves humanists was ‘down with scholastic phil- 
osophy”’ we are somewhat surprised. We should not be 
surprised to find it among the tenets of those who followed 
Boccaccio’s way of reviving classical antiquity. What 
astounds us is that this contempt of scholasticism should 
be shared by the sane Christian humanists. 


3 Following of Christ, Bk. I, Ch. 1. 
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For instance let us take Medicean Florence when the 
Renaissance reached its zenith after the Quattrocento. We 
find there representatives of pagan and of Christian 
humanism. Fra Filippo Lippi, the worldling, but con- 
summate artist, on the one hand, and Fra Bartolommeo, 
Botticelli, di Credi on the other, who followed Savonarola 
in his efforts to make the Christian concept of art and 
humanism victorious. But even these men in their splendid 
efforts to restore the Christian idea of art were not urged 
on by principles that the scholastic philosophers of the 
day offered. They were anti-scholastic and held to the 
common conviction of all humanists that art and scholas- 
ticism were poles apart. If they leaned towards any 
philosophy for support it was towards the pseudo-Pla- 
tonism of the day, and the current scientific naturalism, 
the scientific part of which was based more on the occult 
sciences than upon true physical investigation. 


Florence during this period was the seat of the great 
academy of Plato. Here the crudities of scholasticism were 
ridiculed and the philosophy of Plato exalted over that 
of Aristotle, principally, it seems, because of Plato’s 
superior Greek style. The great promoters of the Platonic 
movement, Pletho, Marsilio Ficino, Cardinal Bessarion, 
advanced no important philosophical doctrines. They 
went to Plato, as DeWulf observes, to be delighted rather 
than to be instructed. Somewhat the same thing may be 
said of the pseudo-Aristotelians, who charged the scholas- 
tics with having misinterpreted the Stagirite. They were 
philologists, not philosophers. 

Where was scholastic philosophy during this time? 
Why did it fail to interest itself in and solve the problems 
that the Renaissance brought up for solution, as it had 
done so admirably with the central problems of the 
Christian world during the Middle Ages? It is the com- 
mon answer given to this question that scholastic phil- 
osophy, the philosophy of St. Thomas, was unable to 
cope with these problems and automatically gave up the 
ghost. An impartial view of the matter, however, will 
show that not scholastic philosophy, but the scholastic 
philosophers to whom this heritage had been bequeathed 


_ brought about the sterility and unpopularity of scholas- 


ticism during the Renaissance. 

The philosophy of the schools went into a decline 
shortly after the death of St. Thomas. The great questions 
of the Middle Ages had been solved; the problems of 
perception, the origin of ideas, had been settled in favor 
of the moderate realism of Aristotle; religion and science 
had been harmonized. Nothing seemed to be left to 
philosophers to do but to dispute about the meaning of 
principles and to comment on the texts of their former 
masters. Dialectics came to be studied for its own sake, 
and scholasticism became a synonym for captious quib- 
bling. In the meantime the new interest in art and nature 
was growing and bringing with it new ideas and new 
problems. But the philosophers upon whom rested the 
duty of carrying forward the great philosophy of St. 
Thomas showed no sympathetic interest in the current 
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problems. The hair-splitting continued. This refusal to 
come at grips with reality and to face modern problems 
was as distasteful to the humanists as it would certainly 
have been to Aquinas. They were further annoyed by 
the lingual barbarisms of the schoolmen, which were not 
a few. 

These were the principal reasons for the unpopularity 
of scholastic philosophy with the early humanists. They 
place the major portion of the blame on the Renaissance 
scholastics themselves. But the humanists were by no 
means blameless. These reasons did not justify the total 
abandonment of the great work of St. Thomas. The 
whole affair was somewhat tragic. When one reviews the 
history of the period, one can only conclude that the 
collapse of the Renaissance was due in no small degree to 
its rejection of scholastic philosophy. It is pretty evident 
that the emotional excesses of the time, the paganism, the 
laxity in morals, the consequent corruption of the clergy, 
was not due to the popular enthusiasm for art alone, but 
to the absence of a consistent philosophical system to 
guide and temper this enthusiasm. 


Thus the hopeful revival in painting and architecture 
which grew out of the Middle Ages rapidly crystallized 
into baroque; interest in the classics of Greece and Rome 
which should have acted as a formative element in the 
development of the vernacular languages, degenerated into 
an uncritical worship of Ciceronian prose; the love of 
nature which had been so happily begun by St. Francis, 
in the hands of those who refused the help of scholastic 
philosophy became a muddled pantheism. “The new 
devotees of nature burned their candles at Plato’s shrine. 
The gods and demons of antiquity were likewise sum- 
moned to aid in the conquest of natural forces. Magic was 
the watchword and with it the symbolism of numbers 
went hand in hand. The nature student of the Renaissance 
was not a physicist but a wonder worker. He could dis- 
pense with everything except the mysterious books of 
Nostradamus. ‘Thus the sceptical times hostile to scholas- 
ticism, sank into bottomless superstition. A man of the 
twentieth century (although this is, in all truth, credulous 
enough) finds it difficult to understand the gossip that 
men like Paracelsus, Agrippa of Nettesheim, and even the 
illustrious physician Cardano accepted as a kind of occult 
revelation.’’4 

When the Renaissance was already on the decline, de- 
stroying by its excesses the hopes of a golden age of 
Christian culture, another reason was added for the hos- 
tility to scholasticism. The interest in nature passed from 
pure superstitution to a few really important physical 
discoveries. The Renaissance scholastics turned their backs 
on these findings and clung blindly to Aristotelian physics. 
This was the most damning of the mistakes made by 
those philosophers who had been entrusted with the 
sacred duty of carrying forward the great work of Thomas 
Aquinas. For in the popular mind the physics of Aristotle 
had come to be considered as inseparable from his im- 

4 Siegfried Behn, The Eternal Magnet, pp. 253-254. 
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perishable metaphysics. If his physics were false, so were 
his metaphysics; and if scholasticism was based on Aris- 
totelian metaphysics it too must be abandoned, and an 
entirely new philosophical synthesis worked out. 


The Renaissance personality began at this point to 
exhibit all the characteristics that would later mature into 
the modern mind: fierce energy to reach its goal, which 
it regarded as an unprecedented one; this enthusiasm 
fanned by astonishing discoveries and near-discoveries 
which seemed to compromise traditional doctrines; no 
patience to digest these new findings; a self-sufficiency even 
in error, because its mind was the test of all truth; and 
brooding over all the idea that the world must be re-made 
philosophically without help from the past—a program 
somewhat larger than man’s powers, as many are now 
beginning to recognize. 


Are the American humanists among those who have 
come to this realization? There is not a little evidence 
that they are. There is for instance the statement of Mr. 
Collins that the present movement is “‘largely opposed to 
the final results’” of Renaissance humanism. He says in 
another place, speaking of the progress of the Renaissance 
personality: ‘‘When the forces of expansion and disruption 
which had arisen at the Renaissance broke through the 
temporary dam of the 18th Century they carried all before 
them and produced in the 19th Century an era rich in 
peripheral development but unsound at the center.’’ Other 
humanists have not been slow in attributing the pathology 
of the 19th Century to the Renaissance spirit of intellectual 
and emotional buccaneering. The so-called naturalism, 
in opposition to which they are all united, has been called 
the “unsatisfactory drift of the Occident since the 16th 
Century.”’ Mr. Irving Babbitt has stated on numerous 
occasions that for the humanistic arrogance he would 
substitute a befitting humility which regards its own age 
as an outgrowth from and dependent on the wisdom of 
the past. He and his followers are calling for a critical 
recovery of this rejected ‘“‘wisdom of the ages,”’ especially 
for that philosophical wisdom which gives proper place 
to the importance of the intellect and free-will—a thing 
which modern philosophy has failed to do. 


The humanists thus put themselves in the position of 
trying to rectify the errors made by the Renaissance 
humanists, and particularly the error of rejecting scholastic 
philosophy. For while the Renaissance humanists did 
not, it is true, directly deny these two doctrines, they 
prepared the way for a denial by their assumption that 
philosophy must be re-made without help from the past. 
Thus in the new syntheses proposed by Hobbes, Des- 
cartes, Hume, and Kant, upon whom the Renaissance 
idea descended in all its vigor, some significant philo- 
sophical error was made from which arose the modern 
concept of man as a purely biological unit, without soul, 
free-will, or intelligence. 


That they are working for the return to modern life 
of the principles of scholastic philosophy, the humanists 
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have not yet formally recognized. And there is no par- 
ticular reason why they are bound to do so. The intellect 
and the free-will are the property of no particular phil- 
osophy; they belong to anyone who cares to face experi- 
mental evidence. Yet the fact remains that in calling for 
the return of freedom and intelligence they are launching 
a program, which scholasticism, by reason of its almost 
single-handed and seemingly losing battle for the preserva- 
tion of the principles underlying it, may be pardoned for 
thinking her own. 

A courageous analysis of the reasons behind the origin 
and baneful influence of the ‘‘results’’ of the Renaissance 
on modern civilization would be of the greatest value to 
American humanism. Such an analysis would reveal to 
them the important part that the rejection of scholastic 
and Aristotelian metaphysics had in bringing about these 
results. And, what is perhaps more important, it would 
reveal to them the fact that this rejected scholasticism is 
living today with a life that it has not enjoyed since the 
13th Century, living in the neo-scholastic synthesis, which 
preserves the imperishable metaphysics of Aristotle and 
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St. Thomas with the best experimental findings in psy- 
chology, physics, biology and astronomy which the past 
two centuries have bequeathed us. Such a well worked 
out system of modern philosophy is precisely what the 
humanists need most in the bitter struggle that lies before 
them. Mr. Babbitt is a distinguished Aristotelian scholar. 
Yet should he undertake to restore Aristotelian meta- 
physics to modern life without consideration of the work 
done by St. Thomas and the neo-scholastic scientists and 
philosophers, he should be making the mistake of Achil- 
linus, Aigustinius Niphus, and other un-remembered 
Aristotelians of the Renaissance. 

Mr. Collins observes that humanism as a movement is 
not confined to the United States, but is a vital force in 
both France and England, and somewhat further advanced 
there than in this country. It is significant that the out- 
standing leaders there are neo-scholastic philosophers. 
Jacques Maritain in France is a convert from Bergsonian 
relativism and perhaps the most distinguished lay ex- 
ponent of the philosophy of St. Thomas in the world. 
In England G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc are 
professed followers of the neo-scholastic synthesis. 


DIDEROT -- ENCYCLOPEDIST 


LAWRENCE H. MCHATTIE 
Saint Louis University 


66 IDEROT is Diderot,’’ wrote Goethe, ‘‘a peculiar 

individuality; whoever holds him or his doings 
cheaply is a Philistine, and the name of them is legion.” 
Carlyle, on the other hand, says that Diderot the great 
has contracted into Diderot the easily measurable. And 
both are correct. Diderot was undoubtedly a genius, yet 
a genius whose accomplishments can be measured. More 
difficult, however, is it to measure what he might have 
been and what he might have done. For, while Diderot 
is today known as an atheist, a materialist, a great talker 
and a facile but immoral writer, he might well have been 
celebrated as a poet, an inventor, an art critic of the first 
rank. 

Denis Diderot was an atheist; he it was who wrote to 
Voltaire: “It is very important not to take hemlock for 
parsley; but not at all to believe or disbelieve in God. The 
world, said Montaigne, is a tennis ball that he has given 
to philosophers to toss hither and thither; and I would 
say nearly as much of the Deity himself.’ And, as the 
author of D’Alembert’s Dream, Diderot deserves to be 
ranked among the grossest of materialists. Mr. Morley, 
a sympathetic critic, surely, pronounces this dialogue, 
together with the two accompanying ones, “to be as 
odious as anything since the freaks of filthy Diogenes in 
his tub.” Therein the thinking man is likened to a musi- 
cal instrument, the senses being so many keys pressed by 
the nature that surrounds them, and the physical sound is 


the thought. So, too, ‘there is only one substance in the 
world’; and it is shown how the marble of the statue 
becomes the flesh of the man. The origin of life is ex- 
plained by an egg: “‘It is an insensible mass before the 
germ is introduced into it; and, after the germ is intro- 
duced, there is still an insensible mass, for the germ itself 
is only an inert fluid. How does this mass pass to another 
organism, to life, to sensibility? By heat. What will 
produce heat? Movement.’’ Today this old frank mate- 
rialism has yielded its place to a more subtle form, and 
Diderot’s arguments to disprove the existence of God and 
to prove relativity in ethics have changed their garb to 
be able to gain respect in modern intellectual circles. But 
of all the bad characteristics of Diderot’s writings, the 
most seriously evil is its immorality. Carlyle has charac- 
terized his novel as ‘‘the beastliest of all past, present, or 
future dull novels,’ enjoining any reader of it ‘‘to bathe 
himself in running water, put on a change of raiment, 
and be unclean until the even.”’ 


It was not Diderot’s writings that made him famous 
even in his own day. His literary genius, spacious and 
original, was too dispersive, too digressive, too little disct- 
plined. He lacked the excellent talent of economy and 
administration, lacking which, he was incapable of writing 
a masterpiece. Many a fine page is his, but no one fine 
work. A French Dr. Johnson, Diderot was a talker 
rather than a writer. His conversation was brilliant. 
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“Diderot, like Socrates, had about him a something 
demonic. He was possessed, and so had the first secret of 
possessing others.”’ 


We can only guess at the influence Diderot wielded 
through his gift of conversation. But a better estimate 
can be gained of his writings. The Encyclopedia had an 
original 2000 subscribers, when the fourth volume ap- 
peared there were 3000, the seventh went to 4000, and 
so on. And simultaneously an edition was being published 
at Geneva. Leghorn had an edition in 1770, Lucca in 
1771, Geneva a second in 1777, and Lusanne one in 
1778. And articles or sections from it were being printed 
all over Europe. The writings of the Encyclopedists were 
eagerly read in all the intellectual circles and at the courts 
of all the so-called ‘‘enlightened despots,’’ Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, Charles III of Spain, Joseph I of Por- 
tugal, Joseph II of Austria, and Catherine of Russia, for 
whom Diderot was librarian. 


Nor was Diderot’s literary influence confined to what 
he himself wrote or published. He was regarded, and 
probably was in part, the inspirer of Helvitius’ L’Esprit, 
that “‘collection into one cover of everything that impiety 
could imagine, calculated to engender hatred against 
Christianity,’ and of Holbach’s System of Nature, a 
presage of the coming Reign of Terror. Rousseau first 
thought of his essay against civilization during one of his 
frequent conversations with Diderot, and hurriedly scrib- 
bling a page or two, showed it to his companion. But 
for Diderot’s encouragement, he says, he would never 
have executed this work. 


Diderot, then, was not only a product of his age, 
but a leader among those who helped to fashion it. 
He has gone down in history as a notable man, but 
rather infamous than famous. Yet this French philoso- 
phe, who as a boy had once planned on running away 
from home to become a Jesuit, whose brother was an 
abbé, whose wife was good and virtuous, and one of 
whose daughters ended her life in a convent, might 
have been other than he was, and being other, might 
well have been greater. In his articles on religion and 
philosophy in the Encyclopedia he is superficial, contra- 
dictory, disorderly, digressive, insincere, even deliberately 
untruthful; he criticises without reading the work criti- 
cised, he plagiarizes without scruple. Yet in the same 
work his articles on the arts and trades are carefully 
written. He would go to a factory and work at the 
machines, would take them apart and refit them, solely 
to be able to describe them accurately. ‘‘He visited all the 
workshops in Paris; he sent for information and specifi- 
cations to the most important seats of manufacture... he 
summoned workmen from the provinces to describe to 
him the paper works of Montargis, and the silk works 
and velvet works of Lyons.’’ And in his descriptions he 
showed the curiosity and ingenuity that bespeaks the in- 
ventor. Diderot sacrificed his mechanical inventiveness to 
materialism. 
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And the Diderot who inspired Rousseau to his passion- 
ate outbursts against the arts and sciences and civilization 
in general was the same Diderot whose Salons, or Judg- 
ments of Art Exhibitions, drew from Carlyle the exclama- 
tion: “Indeed, what with their unrivalled clearness, 
painting the picture over again for us, so that we too see 
it, and can judge it; what with their sunny fervor, in- 
ventiveness, real artistic genius, which wants nothing but 
a hand, they are, with some few exceptions in the German 
tongue, the only Pictorial Criticisms we know of worth 
reading.”” And the reason? ‘‘The sceptic, the dogmatist, 
the dialectician, and the other personages of a hetero- 
geneous philosophy who existed in Diderot’s head, all 
disappear or fall back into a secondary place,’’ says Mr. 
Morley, ‘‘and he surrenders himself with a curious freedom 
to... imaginative beauty.’’ Would that Diderot had 
forgotten his scepticism forever and given us some great 
works in artistic criticism! The author of the celebrated 
couplet: 

Et ses mains ourdiraient les entrailles du prétre, 

Au défaut d'un cordon pour étrangler les rois. 
was capable of writing that he had never seen a procession 
of the Féte Dieu, the priests in their vestments, the acolytes 
in white robes, the crowd hushed in religious silence, their 
faces bent reverently to the ground; that he had never 
heard the grave chant and the responses by an infinity of 
voices, ‘‘without my innermost heart being stirred, and 
tears coming into my eyes. There is in it something, I 
know not what, that is grand, solemn, sombre, and 
mournful.’’ In criticising a Flight into Egypt he suggests 
that the painter should have “‘given to the Virgin, sim- 
plicity, beauty, grandeur, nobleness.’’ Diderot the phil- 
osopher is famed; yes, but Diderot the art critic, what 
would he not be today had he used the time he spent 
philosophizing to give us criticisms of the world’s best 
paintings, had he gone to Italy to study the great masters 
instead of to Russia to flatter a royal murderess? 


And Diderot, the chief of the atheists, was in his heart 
a Catholic. He could never forget God. He spent his 
whole life, almost, arguing against His existence, osten- 
sibly trying to convince the world, really trying to con- 
vince himself. In every argument there appeared an “‘if’”’ 
or a ‘‘granted’’; he could not eliminate them. Of course 
in his philosophical moments he openly denies God, but 
in his artistic, his literary moments, he frequently betrays 
himself. About seven years before his death, this pro- 
fessed atheist, materialist, sensualist, wrote what many 
consider his best dialogue: 


A young Mexican, tired of his work, was sauntering one 
day by the seashore. He spied a plank, with one end resting 
on the land, and the other dipping into the water. He sat 
down on the plank, and there gazing over the vast space that 
lay spread out before him, he said to himself: “It is certain 
that my old grandmother is talking nonsense, with her history 
of I know not what inhabitants, who, at I know not what 
time, landed here from I know not where, from some country 
beyond the seas. It is against common sense: do I not see 

Continued on page 76 
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SOME ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF AQUINAS 


ROBERT J. 


STENSON 


Saint Louis University 


E CONOMICS was not considered as a separate science 

until the latter part of the eighteenth century, when 
Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations’ appeared. The 
thinkers and writers of old combined their theology, 
philosophy, jurisprudence and economics. Today when 
one wishes to delve into the works of any of these writers 
one must read and scrutinize much which does not pertain 
to one’s subject in order to find the matter in which one 
is interested. As one might have well expected, the com- 
prehensive genius of St. Thomas was alive to the power 
of economic motives in Society, and the purpose of this 
paper is to present a synthesis of a few of his economic 
principles culled from various parts of his numerous 
works. There is no question of a detailed system of 
thought, but rather, of basic considerations which under- 
lie any body of economic principles. 

St. Thomas does not deny, but rather acclaims a ma- 
terial element in the purpose of civil society: declaring as 
he does that the necessaries of life must be made available 
for each and every member of the State, otherwise the State 
cannot survive. Civil society is perfect in so far as it can 
assure the individual of the means of a livelihood, and he 
quotes Valerius Maximus to the effect that the old Romans 
preferred being poor in a rich state to being rich in a poor 
one. 


And so it is essential to Aquinas as a political economist 
that civil society should relieve the struggle for existence, 
though it is clear that he is far from countenancing that 
paternalism which ignores or frowns upon individual 
effort. Thomas has not the attitude of “‘man versus the 
state’ but rather, he holds that the state should help the 
individual to help himself. From this we may gather 
that he expects the state not only to assist in the regulation 
of gainful labor but also to see to it that such labor may 
be had; since society, without it, cannot furnish a sufh- 
ciency of things necessary, and hence the common good 
is seriously impaired. Thomas not only teaches that men 
should work, but maintains that it is the right of every 
man to work. Of course Thomas maintains the right of 
private property as the basis of any economy. 


To substantiate his doctrine, he offers us four simple 
proofs: In the first place, men must eat. Without labor it 
is impossible for man to comply with the law of sel f- 
preservation. Then he tells us that idleness is as much the 
source of evils as work may be of blessings. Virtue is in 


close relation to industry as is evident from an observation © 


and comparison of districts in our own country, where 
employment is plentiful, with those districts where the 
working classes have been idle for a great length of time. 


1 De Regimine, Lib. I, Ch. 13. 


By means of labor, the call of the flesh is less insistent, 
concupiscence restrained and the spirit purged. Lastly, to 
fulfill the Christian law of charity it is essential that men 
have work and wages. Aquinas seems to recognize in this 
fact that the honest workingman is entitled not only to 
the bare necessities of life but likewise to a surplus. It is 
the right of every man to enjoy the happiness of helping 
those who are not in a position to help themselves. Those 
who possess money are its stewards, and it is their duty 
to help the less fortunate from their abundance, and as a 
matter of fact there can be no greater luxury purchased 
with riches than the joys that come from charity, from 
giving to our less fortunate neighbors from our plenty.? 


In this discussion of St. Thomas, the logical transition 
is from labor to money and taxation. In the De Regimine, 
two sets of reasons are advanced for coinage: first, the 
image of the sovereign is stamped on metal pieces, gold or 
silver, and nothing can better keep the representatives of 
the State in the mind than the frequent exchange of the 
inscribed coin of the realm.* Secondly, money is a con- 
venience for the people, an exchange in the wide sense, a 
transfer of goods from one person to another in considera- 
tion of a return. 


Specie, for St. Thomas, is primarily an instrument of 
exchange for the general welfare and not for the amassing 
of private fortunes. As the peculiar conditions of his day 
required, he does not regard specie as productive, but rather 
as the symbol of something produced. For him then it is 
wrong that anything should be sold for more than a just 
price, for a proportion must exist between the object and 
its symbol.* Buying and selling are transactions for the 
benefit of both parties concerned, one supplying what the 
other lacks. If the price exceeds, or is less than the value 
of the object, justice is injured; and so to sell too dearly 
or to buy too cheaply is wrong. Obviously, none should 
sell what is not absolutely his own.® Contrary to com- 
mon misinformation the scholastics were not ignorant of 
the forces of supply and demand, nor did they believe that 
an object had only an intrinsic fixed worth, regardless of 
the condition of the market. Rather they set higher and 
lower limits, beyond which, the play of the forces of the 
market opens the way to injustice. 

Anything that injures the social life of man must be 
disallowed by the state (“que destruunt hominum con- 


2 Summa Theologica, Ia, Hae, gq. CLXXXVII, a, 3. 

3 De Regimine, Lib. II, Ch. 13. 

4 Summa Theologica, Ia, Ilae, q. CLXXXVII, a, 3. 

5 For an example of current confusion of thought cf., ‘‘His- 
tory of Economic Thought,’ by Lewis H. Haney, Ph. D., New 
York, 1928. 
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victum’’) but St. Thomas realizes that legal influence is 
limited and that if civil society had to depend solely on 
law, it would require that too many men would need to 
be personally policed. We need but recall the present pro- 
hibition law to understand what Thomas would bring 
out here. With this in mind he warns the profiteer of God’s 
vision which pierces all deceit; and, too, of His justice 
which exacts the last farthing. Of course the state should 
do all that it can to protect society; but the final issue is 
with the individual himself, whom Aquinas always re- 
fuses to sacrifice, and in whose powers for good he does 
not easily surrender confidence. However, he teaches that 
it is the duty of the state to take account of the conditions 
prevailing within it and reflecting thereon to determine 
the standard of justice. The rulings of just authority or 
custom in this regard must not be transgressed.® 


Aquinas treats of three varieties of fraud in business: 
adulteration, false measure, and misrepresentation of mer- 
chandise. The state, as is widely done in modern times, 
through such legislation as ‘‘The Pure Food Laws,”’ must 
direct its attention to these frauds and wield the weight of 
its authority. Gain should not be sought as the end of 
business, but as the reward of labor. Aquinas teaches that 
every man should have the opportunity to earn enough 
money by labor or brain, for his own and his family’s 
needs for the present and for the future, and that greater 
profit, when permissible, should be devoted to benevolent 
purposes. His estimation of man is based not upon what 
he possesses, but what he should be. He does not dis- 
parage money-holders but he does decry greed and selfish- 
ness. At this point he again instances the Christian prin- 
ciple of the stewardship of wealth. Power, in the ideal 
state, must help weakness; surplus profit should be de- 
voted through the generosity of the rich to the improve- 
ment of society. 

The problem of distribution is more fully solved by 
his doctrine that money of itself is not productive. He 
believes that interest may be unjust because by it ‘‘that is 
sold, which does not exist.’’ A man should not be com- 
pelled to pay for the use of a thing when the use really 
amounts to the loss of it, because then he would be paying 
twice for the very same thing. This at the time was the 
case with money, but the modern concept, since money 
and production goods are so readily interchangeable, is 
quite a different thing. 

The word “usury,’’ so strongly denounced in the Old 
and the New Testament and later on by Aquinas’ and 
the canonists of the Middle Ages, referred to any kind of 
interest taking, and not merely excessive interest as at 
present. But the Church was not alone in her stand 
against interest, for the prohibition of usury was incor- 
porated in the civil law. Only in modern times has 
interest generally been considered a legitimate and neces- 
sary form of income. At all times, however, the Church 
permitted compensation for risk or loss, a reward which, 

6 Op. cit., Ila, Ilae, q. LX XVII. 
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even in our elaborate monetary system, is at times with 
difficulty distinguished from pure interest. 

What was the reason for this teaching and legislation 
against interest taking in past centuries? If it is legiti- 
mate today, why was it not so in the past? The reason 
lies simply in the fact that capital neither was, nor was 
thought of as one of the factors in production until com- 
paratively modern times. The borrowers of the early 
centuries were the poorer classes who needed money to 
buy food and clothing for their sustenance, and interest 
taking was a means of bleeding such as these. These were 
loans for consumption goods, not production goods. 
When these loans became due and could not be met, the 
borrowers were dispossessed of their property or became 
the slaves of their creditors. It is to the glory of the 
Church that she opposed the exorbitant gains wrung from 
the poor by money lenders. 


Early in the nineteenth century when the use of capital 
began to take an important part in production, when ma- 
chinery came into general use, and individual industry 
began to be replaced by large capitalistic industries, both 
canonists and state legislators formulated laws justifying 
and legalizing interest taking. So the seeming change in 
the attitude of the Church toward interest has been not a 
change in her law but, with the change in the economic 
and social conditions, a change in the case coming under 
the law. Up to the nineteenth century economists and 
jurists as well as theologians condemned interest taking. 


In the matter of taxes Thomas maintained that the 
interest of the people, rather than the glory of the state, 
should be sought after. Only in case of real necessity, 
such as the national defense, or the proper support of the 
government administration, should taxes be levied; and 
then, of course, Aquinas observes it is only rational that 
the people render that with which their common utility 
is served. He regards taxes democratically from the view- 
point rather of those upon whom, than of those by whom, 
they are levied. If advantages accrue to the people as a 
result of taxes they are just, otherwise the state has over- 
stepped its authority.§ 


The following, then, is a brief summary of what 
Thomas’ doctrine on a more equitable distribution of 
wealth seems to contain: Man's right to life includes the 
right to the <neans of sustaining it, protecting it, and the 
right to perfecting it. This, of course, means that the state 
has a duty to endeavor to furnish employment for all. The 
state should not take the place of the individual but rather 
should help him, insofar as this may be necessary to enable 
him to help himself. The wealth of private individuals 
should be restrained to just proportion by fair prices and 
by a wise supervision of interest rates. Lastly, the spirit 
of charity and fraternity should be fostered and spread. 
The whole solution of Aquinas for economics and for 
most political problems can be summed up in the words: 
Justice and Christianity. 


8 De Regimine Judaeorum ad Ducissam Brabantiae. 
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yeh HE Hebrew story of the tower of Babel suggests 
to us that ‘a confusion of tongues’ is an extreme 
penalty for grievous mental faults,’’ writes the Dominican, 
Vincent McNabb. ‘“‘We must bear this Hebrew wisdom 
in mind while we see around us the divided speech—the 
cleft palate of modern enthusiasts for philosophy.’’ Indeed, 
there are few topics that have been submitted to more 
continual analysis and discussion than the so-called Mod- 
ern temper. Often those who propose their analysis or 
solution of various enigmas of the day begin by assuring 
us that their view of the situation is merely indicative of 
their own reaction and is not to be taken as in any sense 
complete. While the modesty of this position commends 
itself, it serves but to stir more thickly the dust of con- 
fusion instead of clearing the way. Mr. Walter Lippman, 
for instance, does little to aid the inquiring doubter when 
he merely summarizes and repeats his doubts without 
offering an acceptable solution. 


Mr. Chesterton, in his characteristic way, takes a step 
toward definition when he says, ‘“The Modern Mind is 
so called to distinguish it from the Mind.’’ And his friend, 
Mr. Belloc, echoes somewhat the same thought in his 
capital charge that the modern mind refuses to think. He 
goes farther and insists that modern confusion is, in the 
last analysis, a logical consequence of the Reformation— 
a point of view that is gaining wider acceptance. Many 
years ago when Belloc was a boy he met Cardinal Man- 
ning, and in the course of their conversation the English 
prelate is reputed to have said, ‘‘All great controversies are 
ultimately theological.’’ Mr. Belloc’s subsequent works 
indicate unmistakably that he examined and adhered to 
this statement of the Cardinal. 


Still, an attitude of mind which can be recognized as 
distinctly typical of our age came into vogue during the 
nineteen hundreds. A subjectivism, grading off into 
agnosticism and the pessimism of Schopenhauer became 
extremely dominant. Another group, the scientific wing, 
of strong influence in the universities, were denominated 
rationalists. The philosophy of Schopenhauer was not 
widely known before the middle of the century. It was 
subjective in theory and materialistic in practice. For all 
the apparent differences there is not much to choose be- 
tween Schopenhauer and the rationalists. Both deny the 
traditions of the past and assert the independence of the 
individual. Schopenhauer raised directly the question, 
with a vigor, a clearness, a logical incisiveness, peculiarly 
his own, whether life shorn of its theistic basis is worth 
living. 


In English literature Lord Byron was the first of a 


band of poets who sang a sad song of disenchantment, life 
weariness and despair. It was Byron who bore, 
With haughty scorn which mocked the smart, 


Through Europe to the Aetolian shore, 
The pageant of his bleeding heart. 


Among the Italians Leopardi took for his theme ‘‘the 
unblessed and terrible secret of life,’’ while Heinrich Heine 
was termed by his contemporaries ‘‘the singer of the world 
Dalian eee 

So it was that old, eternal problems were restated, and 
the philosophy which had been neglected for centuries was 
by this time completely abandoned. The confusion of 
modern thought and its inevitability is understandable to 
those who believe that there can be no solution where 
basic principles are concerned except the solution of Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas Aquinas. The past fifty years have 
witnessed repeated attempts to build up a new system of 
philosophy, ‘a world view’’; mere confusion, mere denial 
has been elevated into a system. Professor Hocking of 
Harvard in a recent work confessed that ‘‘the history of 
philosophy may well appear as a gallery of ambitious 
failures.”’ 


It is of interest to observe that the basic difficulty which 
thwarts the modern philosopher is analogous to the prob- 
lem which presented itself to St. Thomas, and which he 
attacked effectually. Since the time of Descartes no 
philosopher has been able to synthesize and expound 
successfully the inter-relation of matter and spirit. Des- 
cartes separated the two, and intellectual leaders since have 
been unable to effect a union. Now the problem of St. 
Thomas was to choose between Christian asceticism and 
the Greek genius represented by Aristotle. From Plotinus 
down, Western Europe had asked whether these two ap- 
parently opposing forces could exist side by side, or was 
the one to stifle the other? “‘To sacrifice Greek Humanism 
to asceticism,’ writes Etienne Gilson, the French exponent 
of Thomism, ‘“‘meant a break in the intellectual and moral 
continuity of mankind, a break in the unity of our interior 
life by opposing religious life in its most passionate form 
to the human ideal at its noblest. The sacrifice of Christian 
asceticism to Greek Humanism meant the withering of the 
deepest springs of interior life, and ultimately a civilization 
of empty and formal elegance.’”’ It was a giant task, but 
not an insoluble dilemma, and St. Thomas made his choice 
at once for Greek naturalism and Christian supernatural- 
ism. The two were fused in a synthesis which assured the 
perfect development of natural man and of reason in 
accord with the supernatural. This Christian humanism 
“sacrificed nothing of whatever may give man more truth, 

Continued on page 76 
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IS THE CLOCK RUNNING DOWN 


LAWRENCE J. CHIUMINATTO 
Saint Lous University 


HO has read Wordsworth’s touching poem, “We 
are seven,’ and not felt deeply sympathetic and 
strangely moved by the simplicity of a child’s mind which 
could not grasp the deeper meaning of death? And yet, 
we may even envy that child’s immunity from one of the 
deepest pangs the human heart can know. Men of all 
times have given much thought to this phenomenon of 
cessation of life, and from its inevitability have thought 
the thoughts of Gray, even before he so graphically 
couched them in words: 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ 
There have also been those who have cast their look 
beyond the horizon of human destiny, and gazing upon 
the glorious galaxy of heavenly bodies which light and 
cheer man’s small earth, have asked themselves the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Must all these fade and die too?’’ One philosophical 
answer to this query comes from the fact of entropy, 
which discloses to us the final destiny of our universe. The 
discussion of entropy is concerned with the ultimate state 
of all the manifestations of energy throughout the vast 
expanse of unnumbered stars and planets. Even as we 
look upon the starry heavens and contemplate their bril- 
liance; as we gaze on the setting sun, giving us its last 
rays of dynamic energy, entropy whispers to us: ‘“‘All these 
shall lose their beauty and power; the universe shall be- 
come inert; its end is darkness and cold; death so complete 
that no decay follows.” 


, 


If we are somewhat surprised at this news upon first 
hearing it, yet we do not feel dismayed or downhearted. 
There are those, however, to whom such an answer to 
the question proposed brings sadness, gloom and despair. 
They will not believe the facts in the case from which the 
conclusion rationally follows. They offer all manner of 
explanations for these facts, but their arguments are up- 
side down. ‘They make facts fit their theories, rather than 
shape their theories according to the facts. Materialists 
and positivists ought to esteem highly this one scholastic 
doctrine: contra factum non valet illatio. 


The question of entropy may be thus stated: ‘‘Will the 
curtain of endless darkness and death fall upon the stage 
of our universe; or will the lights.come on again and the 
play recommence?’’ We say that the facts, as we know 
them, point to a state of perpetual cold and death as the 
final destiny of the whole universe, and Reason is not 
thereby staggered, but on the contrary, such a conclusion 
is in perfect accord with Reason’s unbiased verdict that 
one alone can be immutable, immaterial, without begin- 
ning or end, and that is the divine, living, personal Being 
by which all things live and move and have their being. 
Some, however, while admitting that the universe, as we 


know it, is slowly but surely running down, will not 
admit a final condition such as entropy depicts, but main- 
tain that somewhere, somehow, energy is being restored. 
Their faith in pantheism, materialism, etc., is shaken to 
its foundation if endless death is the destiny of the uni- 
verse. Their God IS the universe, and if it could die, 
their faith is vain. They would have us believe that the 
universe IS God, evolving to greater and greater perfec- 
tion, but if its final and greatest perfection is to be an 
inert mass, shrouded in darkness and cold, it were better 
their God had remained an infant than have advanced 
to maturity! 


With this statement of the question, it may be well, 
before explaining the facts in the case as science reveals 
them to us, to set out clearly what we maintain and what 
we do not. We do not say that the material of the uni- 
verse shall be annihilated, for God made matter ex se 
incorruptible, although He could destroy it if He so chose. 
St. Thomas says: “Annihilation will not occur.”” Nor 
do we deny that God could restore the original available 
energy if He wished, or even withdraw it so as to hasten 
the world’s eternal death. When we speak of entropy as 
foreshadowing a state of perpetual rigor and the extinction 
of all life, we speak of the uninterrupted natural course 
of nature as we know it. 


Now as to the facts. All scientists agree that nature, 
as we know it, is speeding on to its doom. They arrive 
at this conclusion from inferences drawn from the law of 
the conservation of energy, held today by all scientists. 
This law was first enunciated by J. R. Mayer in 1842. It 
holds that in a closed system—and our universe is consid- 
ered as such—there is a certain definite amount of energy, 
capable of manifesting itself in various ways, but remain- 
ing the same in amount through all these changes. The 
only way energy is affected is in its passage from an 
available to an unavailable state. It is a common ordinary 
daily experience that no transformation of energy can 
be had without decrease of available energy. Millikan 
formulates the law: ‘“The work done by the acting force 
is equal to the sum of the kinetic and potential energies 
stored up plus the mechanical equivalent of the heat de- 
veloped.’ It is this heat developed that for the greater 
part becomes unavailable for further use as energy. Ask 
yourself what you do with the heat generated in the re- 
volving tires on your automobile as you speed along the 
highway. Who can estimate the loss in diffused heat 
energy which the countless machines of our industrial 
civilization are creating? You walk down a street and 
behold a building in flames. Who can gather up the heat? 

1 A First Course in Physics for Colleges, p. 264 
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Your room gets too warm in the winter time, and you 
open the window only to let your radiator send its heat 
to regions whence there is no recall. If the law of the 
conservation of energy states that the available energy in 
the universe is never increased, and experience assures us 
that energy is constantly being made unavailable, then the 
time will inevitably come when all motion must cease. 
The ratio between the available and unavailable energy 
is called entropy, and this ratio is constantly being in- 
creased.? 


To say nothing of heat radiation from the vast stellar 
bodies in space where entropy must be very great, let us 
consider our own loss of available energy on this planet. 
We have already alluded to our highly mechanical civiliza- 
tion which is rapidly decreasing the available energy by 
its various transformations of energy and the vastness of 
the scale upon which they are carried on today in produc- 
ing light, sound, rotation, elastic strain, electric current, 
and chemical products. But you may say that we have 
a constant supply of energy from the sun. But where does 
the sun get its radiant energy? We are told from its con- 
traction. But Newcomb tells us that the light and heat 
of the sun will diminish when it begins to solidify, be- 
cause contraction is inversely proportionate to density; 
moreover, the sun must contract about one to four miles 
a century on its diameter to suffice us for our present sup- 
ply of heat and light. This being so, it has been calcu- 
lated that the sun cannot continue to supply us with the 
required radiant energy beyond five million years. Even 
granting, however, that there are large stores of radium 
in the sun which will prolong this radiation into billions 
of years, yet the end will come. It is to be noted, also, 
that we receive on this earth but one two-billionth part 
of the 14,000 horsepower of energy radiated per square 
foot from the sun’s surface. All the rest, whether strik- 
ing the earth or not, is diffused and becomes unavailable, 
dissipated energy. 


So much for our own solar system. What has science 
to say about the other suns and planets of the universe? 
If we merely consider their rapid speed we can apply to 
them the statement of the physicist Ganot: “‘All visible 
motion is of necessity ultimately converted into heat by 
the agency of friction. ‘There is, then, in the present state 
of the known world, a tendency towards the conversion of 
all physical energy into the sole form of heat.”* The 
effect which such a proceeding has upon bringing about a 
state of perpetual rigor and death may be seen from 
another statement from Ganot. ‘‘Heat tends to diffuse 
itself uniformly by conduction and radiation, until all 
matter shall have acquired the same temperature. There 
is, consequently, so far as we understand the present con- 
dition of the universe, a tendency towards a state in which 
all physical energy will be in the state of heat, and that 
heat so diffused that all matter will be the same tempera- 
ture: so that there will be an end of all physical phe- 


2 Cf. S. G. Wheeler, Entropy as a Tangible Conception, p. 50. 
3 Ganot’s Physics, p. 480 (trans. by E. Atkinson). 
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nomena.’’* Heat, we know, cannot be effective unless it 
act upon a body lower in temperature. That this state 
of equal temperature, when all the suns and planets will 
have cooled down, will be a rather low one we conclude 
from the fact that notwithstanding the tremendous 
amount of radiated energy of the sun around our earth, 
an aviator has to dress like an arctic explorer if he intends 
to fly but a few miles about the earth. The perpetual 
snow-capped mountains bear mute but eloquent testimony 
that the enormous heat of the sun’s radiation is neglible 
in the vast expanse of ether. As far as our solar system 
is concerned, then, it is traveling onward to perpetual 
darkness and the extinction of all life, to the ‘‘night when 
no man can work.’’ This picture, for all its amazing 
import, appears to be based on sound experimental data, 


and to represent truly the present condition of the uni- 
verse as we know it. 


Let us see now how these facts are interpreted. There 
is no dispute about the facts; the difference lies in the con- 
clusions drawn from these as premises. Not a few modern 
philosophers, it must be remembered, begin with the pure 
assumption that the world was not created and hence 
eternal. They say, “The universe seems to be coming 
to an end, but it is eternal and cannot have an end; hence, 
energy is being restored, somewhere and somehow.’’ We 
will now view some of these ‘‘somewheres’’ and “‘some- 
hows.”’ 


Wm. MacMillan proposes a theory of the reconstruction 
of atoms in space, and holds that the source of their energy 
may be the radiant energy of the stars. Sir Oliver Lodge 
believes the universe is ‘‘a going concern, not yet run down, 
perhaps not destined to run down.’’ Some, as Haeckel, 
have resorted to collisions of heavenly bodies to supply 
new energy, but in this way the effect of entropy would 
merely be deferred, not frustrated. They would have a 
periodic renewal of the earth according to the Laplace 
theory, where cosmic dust reassembles itself, assumes the 
form of radiant nebulae, and with returned rotation gives 
birth to a prime universe. Maeterlinck suggests that some 


day man may be so completely the master of matter that 


he will be the pilot of its course, and the regenerator of 
its forces. Bergson looks forward to the day when his 
perfect man will defy, invert and convert physical laws. 
All these theories—and there are others—must be rejected 
as forced hypotheses without support from fact. What 
a statement to offer men who place experimental knowl- 
edge as the chief and only basis of reputable philosophy! 
Huxley’s words are noteworthy on this point: ‘An asser- 
tion that outstrips the evidence is not only a blunder, but 
a crime.” 


So much for our adversaries. How do we interpret 
the facts of entropy’? We read from them the only con- 
clusion consonant with right reason. In the words of 
Johnstone: ““The picture physics exhibits to us is that 
of the universe as a clock running down; of an ultimate 


4 Opiicit., p. 480. 
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extinction of all becoming; an universal physical death. 
In this conclusion there is nothing that is speculative. It 
is the least metaphysical of the great generalizations of 
science.” 


We have now asked: ‘‘Is the universe as a clock run- 
ning down,” and our adversaries say it is and so do we. 
Again we asked: ‘‘Will it finally come to a standstill,’”’ and 
they reply: ‘‘It will not, because since the world is a se 
and eternal it cannot run down, although it seems to be 
doing so, and hence somehow and somewhere energy is 
being restored.’’ With their perfectly gratuitous assump- 
tion of monism as a premise, no other conclusion could 
be deduced. We say the clock will run down to a dead 
stop, because the facts as we know them clearly point to 
this destiny, and the final criterion of truth, after all, is 
objective evidence. 


But even let us suppose that any of our adversaries’ 
theories be true and that it may be shown conclusively 
that the world is revivifying itself. ‘‘This would be 
only a greater manifestation of the intricate and stupen- 
dous way in which the world is designed to carry on. 
The extent of the world’s existence over countless eons 
would not in the least affect the evidence of creation, and 
reinforces that of design.’® Its very existence and con- 
tinuance postulate a Creator, a Great Designer, a Super- 
mundane Intellect. Hence, if theophobia is the mainspring 
of all fantastic theories, of postulates stultifying the intel- 
lect of man, they have labored in vain. The universe, 
going gloriously to her doom, proclaims the glory of her 
Creator, Who has said: “‘I am the Lord, thy God; thou 
shalt not have strange gods before me.” 

® Op. cit., p. 72. 

Cf. J. A. McWilliams, S. J., Cosmology, chapter on ‘“The 
Result of Entropy.’ (Macmillan Co., 1928.) 
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more beauty, more love and order. This is the reason why 
Thomistic philosophy, accepting and gathering up the 
whole of human tradition, legitimizing and arranging it 
in order, deserves still today that we should turn to it for 


counsel; for it bears the very semblance of our highest 
ideal.” 


The failure to take account of the two obvious facts 
of human existence, matter and spirit, has always resulted 
necessarily in a one-sided view of life. The tendency at 
present seems to be towards an undue emphasis on matter. 
Behaviorism, as a system of philosophy, is a natural con- 
sequence, its basic assumption being that one can arrive 
at an adequate understanding of life by carefully observ- 
ing physiological reactions to stimuli. Such a philosophy 
involves an immediate contradiction. It denies freedom of 
the will, and dismisses the phenomenon of consciousness 
to the regions of the unknown and unknowable, while 
it rigidly excludes all evidence that is not the result of 
controlled laboratory conditions. But how is it possible 
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to have controlled laboratory conditions and accurate ob- 
servation without a will and without consciousness? 
Truly a psychology without a Psyche; ‘“Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark.” 


The very cult of science and the accompanying indiffer- 
ence to the super-sensible was helped on by the supposed 
incompatibility of science with any philosophy which 
leaves room for the spiritual—an attitude that still finds 
favor in large and apparently cultivated circles. The main 
objection to this supposed incompatibility is the very 
scientific fact that it is not borne out by history, ancient 
or contemporary. It would not be difficult to point out 
that great scientific men were believers; it should be suffi- 
cient to cite here the instance of Mendel, who made the 
one great contribution to biology of the past century, to 
say nothing of Buffon and Lamarck whose evolutionary 
hypotheses were received without panic in a society with 
a scholastic tradition. 


It is the opinion of many that salvation from current 
confusion, and a return to scholastic principles will come 
about through a study of history, because so many of the 
leaders today are impressed more by facts than by meta- 
physics. Many excellent studies of the Middle Ages, for 
instance, have done a great deal to dispel common mis- 
apprehensions regarding that period. Scholastics maintain 
that their philosophy proves itself when tried; that its 
principles are at the basis of successful government, of 
public and private social institutions. The scholastics 
have always adhered to the good features of pragmatism. 
Only they reverse the pragmatic criterion and maintain 
that what is true must prove at once good and useful. 
But even if the pragmatist insists that we can only gauge 
the goodness of a line of action by its usefulness, the 
scholastic is undaunted, knowing that the synthesis of St. 
Thomas has very well demonstrated its usefulness where 
it has been applied. 


Philosophers on the continent, in their efforts at re- 
construction, do not deny a hearing to the tradition of 
the past and the neo-scholastics of the present. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that the most prominent figures 
in France, and to some extent in Germany, are advocates 
of Thomism, and their cult grows apace. It is not im- 
probable that a like situation may prevail in America after 
the lapse of some years, since European movements 
gradually infiltrate into our own Universities. 


DIDEROT-- ENCYCLOPEDIST 
Continued from page 70 


the ocean touch the line of the sky? And can I believe, 
against the evidence of my senses, an old fable which every- 
body arranges according to his fancy, and which is only a 
tissue of absurdities, about which people are ready to tear out 
one another's eyes?’’ As he was reasoning in this way, the 
waters rocked him gently on his plank and he fell asleep. 
The wind rose, the waves carried away the plank on which 
he was stretched out. He was already far from the mainland 
when he awoke. No one was ever so surprised as our young 
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Mexican, when, having lost sight of the shore, he saw the 
sea touching the line of the sky on every side. Then he began 
to suspect he might have been mistaken, and that, if the wind 
remained in the same quarter, perhaps he might be borne to 


that very shore about which his grandmother had so often 
told him... 


He had no anxiety, however. He said to himself: ‘‘What 
does it matter, provided that I find land? I have reasoned 
like a giddy-pate, granted; but I have been sincere with 
myself . . . If it is no virtue to have understanding, at any 
rate it is no crime to be without it.’”” Meanwhile the wind 
continued, the man and the plank floated on, and the un- 
known shore came into sight. He touched it... 

Hardly had he quitted his plank, and put his feet on the 
sand, when he perceived a venerable old man standing by his 
side. He asked him where he was, and to whom he had the 
honor of speaking. “I am the sovereign of the country,” 
replied the old man: “‘you have denied my existence?”’ ‘‘Yes, 
it is true.’ “‘And that of my empire?’’ ‘“‘It is true!’ “I 
forgive you because I am he who sees the bottom of all 
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hearts, and I have read at the bottom of yours that you are 
of good faith; but the rest of your thoughts and your actions 
are not equally innocent.’’ Then the old man, who held him 
by the ear, recalled to him all the errors of his life; and as 
each was mentioned, the young Mexican bowed himself upon 
the ground, beat his breast, and besought forgiveness. 


We may hope that Diderot has here drawn a self- 
portrait—that he refused to listen to the story of his 
mother, the Church, because, due to the confusion of the 
time, when Jansenists and Protestants of various kinds 
arranged the story according to their fancy, the Church’s 
truth was not made clear to him. We may even hope that 
before he finished his passage to eternity he realized that 
he had been reasoning like a giddy-pate, and that when he 
arrived, the God, whose existence he had denied, forgave 
him. Be this as it may, the story shows that even Diderot 
seriously suspected that his atheism might be an error. 
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THE SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES OF ST. THOMAS 
Vol. IV, translated by the English Dominican Fathers 


New York, Benziger, 1930, $4.00 


For persons interested in Catholic Intellectual Action The 
Summa Contra Gentiles is surprisingly up to date; for it points 
the way to the surest diagnosis and to the most specific remedial 
treatments of philosophic and religious fatalities. As the title in- 
dicates, the book is directed against Unbelievers, against those 
who hold aloof from Christianity on the grounds of supposedly 
right reason, thinking themselves forced by clearly insurmount- 
able difficulties to maintain a conscientious rejection of Chris- 
tianity, as it is authoritatively concreted in the Church. For this 
reason the Summa Contra Gentiles will appeal with a peculiar 
interest to the philosopher who has not had the privilege of a 
thoroughly scholastic training, more than the eminently monu- 
mental Summa Theologica. The status quaestionum are more 
explicit, the positive and apologetic explanations more extended, 
and above all, both method and language are less technical. 


From the angle of its aim the Summa Contra Gentiles will 
always stand as a model of soundest apologetics, showing that 
no natural demonstrated truth, based on scientific fact, looms up 
against the Catholic Faith. At the same time it grounds princi- 
ples, which with very little adaptation meet squarely every 
progressive phase of error, and suggest the fullest solution of 
our newest problems. The biologist and physiologist will mar- 
vel that, without the boon of recent discovery and invention, 
without formal introduction to kariokinesis, a thirteenth cen- 
tury writer is so precise and lucid in explaining certain details of 
human generation, and the consequent relations of childhood— 
explanations which the chapters on the generation of the Son of 
God, the Incarnation, and the Motherhood and Virginity of 
Holy Mary show to be not so ridiculously at variance with the 
theories of specialists. The chapters on the Human Nature of 
God Incarnate will interest the psychologist, not only historically 
but professionally. The Thomistic Individuation within the 
Species is so flagrantly in harmony with the sanest of modern 
doctrines in the field of Experimental Psychology that the neo- 
scholastic psychologist will never be tempted to bury the “soul’’ 
in the graveyard of dead theories. In accordance with this 
doctrine, all individual variations, physical, physiologic and 
psychic; all predispositions, mental no less than temperamental, 


have a connection somehow with the differences of material con- 
stituents or conditions of the body, first in the germ cells, then 
through embryonic evolution and on through the uninterrupted 
succession of internal and environmental influences—of activi- 
ties conscious and unconscious, spontaneous as well as deliberate 
and free. 


Still, it is as a philosopher that St. Thomas wins his place 
in the esteem of the modern schoolman. As the result of an 
honest search into the ultimate causes of things the four books 
of the Summa Contra Gentiles are compact with synthetic truth. 
The First Book treats of God, as He is in Himself; the Second: 
of God, as the Origin of Creatures; the Third: of God, as the 
Goal of all Creatures. Finally, out of loyalty to human reason, 
St. Thomas completes his all-comprehending synthesis with the 
consideration of God, as He revealed Himself through Jesus 
Christ. This is the burden of the Contra Gentiles Evidently 
then, the focus of St. Thomas’ thought is not transcendent being, 
but the Being Who is Transcendent. For all science is incom- 
plete, indeed, not a single thing is really understood unless it is 
known in its essential and ultimate causal relationships. But 
with God as the origin and goal and center of things and knowl- 


“edge there ensues a harmonization of all science, objective no less 


than subjective. 


The scholarship of the translators in rendering this body of 
truth available to English readers is praiseworthy. The Eng- 
lish is modern, and the work is free from the vagaries of inter- 
pretation that Latin text-rendering often admits. 
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THE UNREALISTS 
By Harvey Wickham 
New York, Dial, 1930, $3.50 


Again Mr. Wickham throws the search-light of his common 
sense on an influential group of modern thinkers. James, Berg- 
son and Santayana, Einstein, Russell, Dewey, Alexander and 
Whitehead are brought out into the open in rather startling 
fashion. It is war that Harvey Wickham is waging—the same 
gentle, pleasant but very serious warfare that he revelled in in 
the companion volumes of this trilogy, The Misbehaviorists and 
The Impuritans. We have a frontal attack on their greatness 
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—where it is merely sham—which clearly exposes their dan- 
gerous make-believe. They have stepped out of character to 
become preaching philosophers and in so doing have worked 
incalculable harm. In their inability to fathom the mysterious 
things of the universe of matter and spirit, they have become 
disgusted and dogmatic and have ended with the deification of 
irrationality—frequently their own irrationality. They are in- 
sidious propagandists of doctrines no less dangerous than those 
of present-day Russian Communism. 

The Unrealists comes at a critical moment to restore the 
balance. Eminently sane and sensible, it should serve as a 
stabilizing influence in the chaos of modern morality and thought. 
It is intelligent criticism that nowhere gives way to despair over 
the sorry outlook. Biography is skillfully interwoven to ex- 
plain the developments in their several doctrines and to present 
the patients in a clearer light. An interesting style coupled 
with a wealth of apt and intelligible illustrations makes Mr. 
Wickham very easy reading, a note rather unusual in the writ- 
ings of philosophers. And yet it is no surface analysis that he 
presents, but a detailed study based on original quotation, con- 
temporary opinion and common-sense philosophical principles. 
On the constructive side, scholasticism, not the monster of our 
modernists but the logical system that squares with reality, is ad- 
vanced as a possible aid in the return to normalcy and in coun- 
teracting what President Hoover, as the dedication remarks, 
termed the “‘subsidence of our foundations.” 

The author has a happy facility in well-turned phrases that 
please with their light-heartedness and startle with their uncanny 
accuracy and conciseness. As the man who “yearned towards 
Mystery’ we have a very illuminating concept of William James 
—“‘ever striving to know the unknowable and ending in denying 
the known.’ Henri Bergson, unwilling or unable to be logical 
and rational, is still presented sympathetically and characterized 
very neatly as having “‘made irrationality respectable.’’ We see 
George Santayana, the gifted but dissatisfied poet-philosopher, 
cutting down the limb he had chosen to rest on; but much 
more vividly is he before us as one who “‘built air-castles and 
then pumped out the air.’’ Albert Einstein, the mathematician, 
is made intelligible for the generality of us and then rendered 
immortal in the words “with a stroke of the pen he brought 
the earth to a halt.” 

A trilogy such as Mr. Wickham’s is a boon to a long-suffer- 
ing world. ‘There was urgent need of an unbiased appreciation 
and criticism of the false trend of modern thought in science, 
literature and philosophy to oppose the blind hero-worshipping 
reviews that have idealized our ‘‘master minds’ and incidentally 
glossed over the fact that often they were but one step removed 
from the men whom the state has seen fit to segregate on the 
grounds of being dangerously out of touch with reality. Their 
radical but utterly illogical and unsubstantiated views have too 
long been heralded abroad as the last word in modern thought; it 
remained for Mr. Wickham to show clearly that they are rather 
the last word in modern thoughtlessness. 

EDWARD FORTMAN. 


GENERAL ETHICS 
INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL ETHICS 


By Joseph F. Sullivan, S. J. 


Worcester, Holy Cross College Press, 1929, $2.00 Per Vol. 

One hardly suspects the 230 and 280 pages contained 
respectively in these compact blue-bound volumes. Intended 
originally for the author's classes in Ethics in the college of 
origin, the books in their present form are destined for a wider 
field. The style, wording, whole approach to the various sub- 
jects, are addressed directly to American collegiate youth and 
achieve what was at least the partial purpose of the author: the 
production of a “‘readable text’ for this type of auditor. 
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The amount of matter included in these texts is note- 
worthy. Students completing the two volumes will have 
passed a fairly active two-semester course and may feel that they 
have practically all the essentials and details that a course in 
Scholastic Ethics can offer. 

The procedure employed is the rational and syllogistic one. 
Thesis is stated, terms are defined and explained, syllogistic proof 
is offered—simple, concise, convincing; and where occasion 
warrants—it does in the majority of cases—explanatory com- 
ments and short treatises are added, which the reader will un- 
doubtedly find among the most interesting elements in the book. 
In the second volume especially, in connection with property, 
contracts, marriage, education, civil society, the brief summaries 
of opposing opinions and a short and clear-cut statement of posi- 
tion on the part of the author will be found invaluable for life’s 
intimate problems. 

To the first volume has been prefixed a summary of the chief 
proofs for the Existence of God, the Immortality of the Soul, 
and Free Will. The book is then divided under seven topics: 
Volitional Action; the End of Man; the Good (the norm of 
goodness or morality); Law; the Attributes of Law; Con- 
science; Subjective Right. The second volume is not subdi- 
vided beyond the indication given in its title. It takes up the 
usual points in man’s private conduct: Religion (from a stand- 
point of the natural law), Truthfulness, Suicide, Self-defense. 
The latter portion involves Socialism, the Right of Labor to 
Organize, Marriage, Education, Church and State. At the end, 
a brief but interesting section on International Ethics is given. 
While this second book divides itself logically on the basis of 
subject-matter, subordinate headings, we think, as in the case 
of the first volume, would aid the student in his study of the 
subject. 

In the General Ethics, we call attention to the early and 
effective introduction of the principle of Double Effect (pp. 
11-19), and to the exposition of Probabilism and kindred 
theories in the treatise on Conscience. An interested outsider 
may here inform himself authoritatively on this point, and, we 
believe, with a resultant acquiescence in the author’s viewpoint. 
However, we suggest that the repeated proof (p. 191) does not 
effectively enhance that already given (p. 186), and might be 
omitted. The several pages on the obligation of the civil 
law, treated a fond and with reference to the different opinions, 
will be found of interest. In the second volume, objection 
might be taken to the classification of scandal as an offense 
against justice rather than against charity. 

Occasional typographical errors occur; such as the large title 
(p. 6); Schopenhauer (p. 76), the date on Hobbes (II, p. 
192). These are inconsequential and have doubtless already 
been corrected in class usage. On the whole, the type and ar- 
rangement are excellent and should recommend themselves to 
students in preference to our present works. 

WM. J. CAMPION. 


THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM 


By Dr. Karl Adam, translated by Dom Justin McCann, O. S. B 
New York, Macmillan 


The Spirit of Catholicism is a collection of lectures delivered 
by the professor of dogmatic theology of the Catholic faculty 
at the University of Tubingen before an audience of several 
hundred persons of mixed religious beliefs. All but two of the 
lectures were given during the summer session of 1923. 

The book is written with an enthusiasm that is untrammeled 
by doubts or objections. Catholicism is described as a vital, 
developing organic structure, changing with time and yet hold- 
ing to the necessary unity. The limitations of the historian, 
and the conclusions of comparative religion studies are criticised 
with penetration. This, and a clear, intelligible exposition of 
Catholic dogma recommend the lectures. 


Financing 
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For more than a quarter of a century 
the personnel of the Real Estate Loan 
Department of this Company has been 
an important factor in financing the erec- 
tion of Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Con- 
vents, and buildings of a similar type 
throughout the United States. This long 
background of service and the many mil- 
lions of dollars loaned have given us a 
broad experience and a deep insight into 
the financial problems of Churches and 
Institutions and enable us to make loans 
very economically and to the best advan- 
tage of the borrower. 


These loans are spread over a term of 
years, the present and future generations 
sharing the benefits and responsibilities 
of the new building projects, while the 
burdens are not found irksome by either. 


The pleasant relationships formed be- 
tween our officers and the superiors of 
institutions who have availed themselves 
of our service are a source of pride and 
satisfaction to us. By fair dealings, per- 
sonal contact and helpful suggestions, 
this relationship has not only continued 
through the years, but in many instances 
has resulted in an expansion of patron- 
age as the needs of the institutions grew. 


In emphasizing this service we invite the 
superiors of other institutions who are 
not familiar with our plan of financing 
to write to us, and our officers will be 
glad to explain our methods and render 
every assistance in connection with build- 
ing plans. 
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To the Student Finishing a Catholic College 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
1818--1930 


offers, in its graduate and professional departments, superior facilities for advanced 
work ina Catholic atmosphere whichis the result of a century of cultural development. 


Professional training offered in Divinity, Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Commerce 
and Finance, Education, and Nursing. 


Advanced instruction and graduate degrees given in thirty departments. 


Highest academic standing in all departments. 


A limited number of teaching fellowships, graduate assistantships, and service scholarships are avail- 
able to graduates of Catholic colleges. 


Address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


221 North Grand Boulevard Saint Louis, Missouri 


Catholic School Textbooks and Books of 


Devotion 


PRACTICE OF PERFECTION AND CHRISTIAN VIRTUES: RODRIGUEZ. Translated 
by Joseph Rickaby, S. J. Three volumes, $3.20 per volume, $9.00 per set. 


EXHORTATIONS, CONFERENCES, and INSTRUCTIONS OF SAINT JANE FRANCES 
FREMYOT DE CHANTAL. Compiled and translated by a Sister of the Visitation Order. $3.00 net. 
AMERICAN HISTORY by Samuel Knox Wilson, S. J., Professor of Hist t L i- 
versity, Chicago. A high-school textbook. Retail, $1.92; discount to schools. pircciaiea Lads 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LATIN POETS. With notes and translation by the Reverend Otto J. 
Kuhnmuench, S. J., Professor of Latin at St. Louis University. An admirable textbook for colleges 
Retail, $2.40; discount to schools. ; 


_ THE ETHICAL BASIS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, by William F. Roemer, Ph. D., Asso- 
ciate professor of Philosophy at Notre Dame. Dr. Roemer has exhaustively treated a timely question 
This book is suited for a text on international relations. Retail, $2.50; discount to schools. , 


ON READING AND TRANSLATING LATIN, by Hugh P. O'Neill illi 
Hennes, S. J. Paper, 62 pages; retail, $.16; in quantities, $12. * ae aN 
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